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NEWS 

Dr. G. R. Wieland, Yale University, is spending five months in Europe in 
a study of the collections of cycads. 

Francis Darwin has been nominated by the council president of the; British 
Association for its Dublin meeting next year. 

Sir Joseph Hooker was awarded- the Linnean gold medal of the Royal 
Swedish Academy at the Linnean bicentenary. 

Dr. J. B. Overton, hitherto instructor, has been promoted to be assistant 
professor of botany in the University of Wisconsin. 

F. M. Andrews, associate professor of botany in Indiana University, has 
leave of absence for a year of study in Germany. 

Rob. E. Fries has published an extended account of the life and work of 
Linnaeus in Engler's Botanische Jahrbiicher (41 : 1-54. 1907). 

Professor William Trelease received the degree of doctor of laws at the 
fiftieth anniversary of Washington University, St. Louis. 

Dr. Mintin A. Chrysler, instructor in botany in Harvard University has 
been appointed professor of botany in the University of Maine. 

The gold medal of the Linnean Society, London, has been awarded to 
Dr. Melchior Treub, Director of the Botanical Garden at Buitenzorg. 

Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, editor of The Gardeners' Chronicle, and especi- 
ally interested in the classification of conifers, died May 30, at the age of 74 years. 

Dr. H. Hasselbring, University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
botanist at the Government Agricultural Experiment Station, Las Vegas, Cuba. 

Dr. J. E. Kirkwood has been promoted to a professorship of botany in 
Syracuse University, and the sub : ect is now recognized as a distinct department. 

Dr. E. W. Olive, instructor in botany in the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed professor of botany in the Agricultural College of South 
Dakota. 

Dr. Henry C. Cowles, University of Chicago, left on June 20 with a 
party of twenty-two students, to spend six weeks in Oregon and six weeks in 
Alaska in ecological study. 

F. E. Lloyd has been appointed special investigator in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Tucson, Arizona, to study certain problems connected with 
the development of the date. 

Dr. E. N. Transeau, now at the Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolu- 
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tion at Cold Spring Harbor, has been appointed professor of botany in the State 
Normal School at Charleston, 111. 

Professor Charles E. Bessey, University of Nebraska, on May 14 
delivered an address on "The Place of Linne in Science" before the Botanical 
Club of the University of Chicago. 

The University of Upsala, in connection with the commemoration of 
the bicentenary of Linnaeus, conferred honorary degrees upon W. G. Farlow, 
William Carruthers, and Francis Darwin. 

Erratum. — Three figures were unfortunately misplaced in Mr. H. D. 
House's paper on " New or Noteworthy North American Convolvulaceae," in 
the June number. Corrections should be made as follows: For fig. 2, p. 411, 
read fig. 4; for fig. 3, p. 412, read fig. 2; and for fig. 4, p. 412, read fig. 3. The 
numbers under the three specks will then refer to the proper figures. 

A plot of ground, about four acres in extent, has been set apart by The 
University of Chicago as a Botanic Garden. It adjoins Washington Park and 
fronts the Midway Plaisance, and is therefore very near to the botanical labora- 
tory. It is to be strictly a laboratory garden, and will very much extend the facili- 
ties for experimental work. This area will be doubled as the plans develop. 

The herbarium of the University of Chicago has been deposited in the Field 
Museum of Natural History. It contains the collection brought together by 
Professor Coulter during the period of his activity in taxonomy. This arrange- 
ment enables the university to offer facilities for research work in the classifica- 
tion of the higher plants, and incorporates with the collections of the Field Museum 
sets and types that will soon be made accessible for study in that admirably 
managed establishment. 

In the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club (34:167-178. 1907) an "Ameri- 
can Code of Botanical Nomenclature" is published. It was prepared by the 
Nomenclature Commission of the Botanical' Club of the American Association, 
after a study of the rules and recommendations adopted by the Vienna Congress 
of 1905. Exception is taken especially to the failure to recognize the principle 
of types, to the arbitrary selection of several hundred generic names to be exempt 
from all rules of nomenclature, to the treatment of homonyms, and to the require- 
ment that after January 1, 1908, all descriptions of new species or genera must 
be accompanied by a Latin diagnosis. This "American Code" is in effect an 
announcement that the botanists signing it will not be bound by the rulings of 
the Vienna Congress; but how far this attitude represents American botanists 
remains to be seen. The Botanical Gazette, while not in full accord with 
all the rulings of the Vienna Congress, is decidedly in favor of any international 
agreement that will bring some measure of uniformity. While the "American 
Code" contends for certain principles, some of which doubtless should be con- 
tended for in an international congress, the most important principle to be estab- 
lished is international agreement 



